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MYTH, HISTORY AND REVELATION 
Bultmann and Demythologization 


IAN HIsLop, 


ant contribution to Formgeschichte, which is, perhaps, the work 

for which he will be remembered. The purpose of the essay 
is rather to examine some of the assumptions that enter into 
Bultmann’s thought; assumptions that serve to shape, at the very 
least, his ap a to Scriptural, and other problems. 

This can be best understood if one of Bultmann’s typical pre- 
— is considered. In his essay ‘New Testament and 
Mythology”! he attempts to explain in what sense he regards the 
New Testament as an historical document, in view of the amount 
of figurative language it contains. His explanation raises, among 
other problems, the question of what is meant by history, and 

is question in its turn, for Bultmann, forces the discussion into 
the realm of philosophy. 

It is, perhaps, useful at this point to summarize Bultmann’s 
position about history, as set out in his History and Eschatology.* 
History only begins when man frees himself from participation in 
a world that is fall of gods; a world that he pictures, rather than 
analyses, in story forms that reflect both the regularity or rhythm 
of nature, and the irruption of awesome event. It is only when a 
human group becomes conscious of the processes that shape its 
experience that history, as self-conscious reflection on human 
relationships within a group, can be said to emerge. Both chron- 
icle, with its selective character, and narrative, with its patterning 
of events, emerge from a reflection on, and an evaluation of, the 
causes and the interconnection of events regarded as significant in 
the experience of a people. It is stressed, and for Bultmann’s 
ultimate position the statement is important, that the reflective 
process must be regarded as infra-historical until theocentric 
notions are excluded, because in so far as they are at work, man 


LE: this essay no attempt is made to discuss Bultmann’s import- 


as agent is not the object of historical inquiry. This means that 


er, S.P.C.K. 1953. 
2 History and Eschatology. The Gifford Lectures, 1955. (Edinburgh University Press; 15s.) 
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history is uniquely concerned with human deeds (either directly 
or indirectly), and that other agencies are only discussed in so 
far as they influence human action. 

The next point emerges out of his discussion of the work of 
Greek historians. For Herodotus history is an inquiry, a cross- 
examination of witnesses about the memorable deeds of men in 
order to produce a critical and chastened recollection. History is 
not just mere opinion, it is a statement that arises out of evidence 
that has been put to the question, for facts are blankly meaningless 
until they have been questioned. From this it is but one step to 
say that the total mental view—original or inherited—of the 
historian will be of paramount importance. Greek history, in other 
words, is limited not only by the limitations of the Greek historical 
method but by the presupposition of the Greek mind about the 
city-state, the concept of cyclic recurrence and the ideals of reason. 
(cf. Aristotle, Physics 224, and Metaphysics 1074.) This means that 

ough history as an account seems objective, the historian does 
not stand apart from history as a process. 

This general position is applied to certain famous remarks about 
history. No one is inclined to deny today the importance of the 
methodical and unprejudiced collection of facts. Yet can it be main- 
tained that this is sufficient, as von Ranke seemed to think, to give 
rise to an awareness of ‘what really happened’? More plausible, 
yet hardly consistent with his first statement, is von Ranke’s con- 
tention that each period must be studied in and for itself and that 
this will require a sympathy with the type of human deed that 
dominates the period. 

The first statement, however, requires more detailed examina- 
tion. What really happened, on examination, turns out to be only 
the evidence that is at hand, and as such it has an accidental and 
formless character; narrative history, on the other hand, as dis- 
tinguished from research, involves reflection on the evidence and 
the eduction or imposition of patterns; research itself will be 
directed by intelligent inquiry, by assumptions of relevance, and 
irrelevance, and itself presupposes a viewpoint from which one 
begins, and that the facts or evidence ae only one can discover 
it, connected in some cause and effect relationship. This means 
that what is at hand, or what is discovered—in whatever form it 
may exist—must be put to the question, if any meaningful state- 
ment is to be made. 
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Buitmann approaches very near to Collingwood here, for what 
both say is that the historian is concerned with re-enacting the 
motives and thoughts of men. This, indeed, follows from holding 
that history is concerned with the deeds of men. The positive 
creative activity involved can be seen if it is recollected that history 
is not concerned with acquaintanceship with the past. As such the 
past cannot be perceived; all that is perceived is the evidence, 
taken to be signs of human activity. The task of the historian is to 
explain these signs; from the present, by means of analytic tech- 
niques and hypothetical interpolations, he reconstructs the deed 
—at times he even, in the strict sense, discovers the deed, in the 
sense that the causal relationships involved in the deed-situation 
are disclosed for the first time. If this is true, then, history will be a 
treatment of the past in terms of the totality of the present, for the 
historian is in fact arranging and criticizing the present content of 
consciousness in terms of his total experience. 

In this rather odd sense, then, history can be said to be ‘self 
knowledge’—at least in so far as its fundamental pattern will arise 
out of the basic decisions the historian has made about life; and its 
critical value will be closely related to the historian’s awareness of 
himself as constituted by these decisions. 

Put another way this means that history is not simply subject- 
object knowledge but is a knowing in which the object enters 
into the historian’s subjectivity, for since his specific object is the 
sign of the human deed, it will only become significant in so far 
as it becomes subjective. This is not to say that history is ‘merely 
subjective’, but it does imply that all judgments of the historian 
are relative, all are corrigible; they are objective in that they are 
framed in terms of evidence that provides duration clues; relative 
in that the past varies with the present so that truth for the his- 
torian is what the present state of the evidence compels us to 
believe. The tension between evidence and interpretation accounts 
for two diametrically opposed historical views: according to the 
one, history is the ‘doubtful story of successive events’ (Bosanquet), 
‘the most absurd of all things . . . a web of nonsense’ (Goethe), for 
‘we know nothing of a reasonableness of history’ (Burckhardt); 
according to the other, it is the selection of certain periods as 
examples of what is valuable in human experience—fifth-century 
Greece, the Renaissance, the eighteenth century, and so on. Both 
views ultimately drive the historian either to cultivate his 
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garden or to become involved in the discussion of problems that 
are not easily recognizable as historical ones. 

From such a position Bultmann concludes that history is based 
on evidence, and that the historian is compelled to give an account 
of any set of evidences in terms of the total temporal situation in 
so far as it is known. This account must be reasonable in that the 
deeds of men are based on decisions that have human motives 
that are open to discovery, and the ideas and images that clothe 
these decisions can be explained historically by reference to the 
determinate situation in which they arise. This implies that no 
supernatural influences cause jumps in history. Hence when 
Bultmann comes to discuss the Gospels he regards himself as 
compelled to give an account that will show how the formed 
tradition we find in them was evolved in its situation in time, 
without involving any non-historical influences. That is, history 
is concerned with the reasonable explanation of the perceptible or 
thinkable, with a strong suggestion that any significance that is 
found in history must be a significance that is grasped in the 
present. Hence Bultmann’s starting point will be what is signifi- 
cant for man now. From which he moves to discuss and criticize 
what was significant for man then, and in so doing finds himself 
involved in a whole critique of language. 

With this general position in mind we can go on to consider: 
first, Bultmann’s statement, or reconstruction, of Christianity as 
historic, that is, both as temporal and as significant for man now; 
and secondly, his attempt to show how it is that man, an historic- 
ally conditioned being, can be related to God through an historical 
revelation—an obviously difficult thing to do for one with a 
theory of history like the one described above. 

The first statement is found in an easily accessible form in 
Primitive Christianity in its Contemporary Setting,’ and, somewhat 
more profoundly expressed, in the essays “Christ the End of the 
Law’, ‘Grace and Freedom’, and “The Christological Confession 
of the World Council of Churches’. It can be summarized as 
follows. 

Israel was formed by the actual experience of the Jewish people, 
an experience that centred round their response to the Word of 


3 Primitive Christianity in its Contemporary Setting. (Thames and Hudson; 18s.) 
4 These essays will be found in Essays, Philosophical and Theological, by Rudolf Bult- 
mann (S.C.M. Press; 21s.). 
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God in obedience or disobedience. The operative word is ‘actual’, 
because Israel’s experience was always concerned with events and 
she envisaged God’s promises historically. In later Jewish history 
a shift occurred. The Scribal movement subverted prophetic 
understanding to deal with God in terms of rules, fulfilment of 
which gave rise to a sense of self-sufficiency in one’s own achieve- 
ment that was destructive of religion. Our Lord reacted to this, and 
reformulated the prophetic teaching of a direct encounter with 
God, now in terms of personal, rather than group, experience. 
Thus, for Bultmann, Christ destroys the objective rule, with its 
false absoluteness, and re-instates the element of original and per- 
sonal decision. Further, under the influence of historicized forms 
of nature myths, an apocalyptic influence emerges explicitly in 
late Judaism, for we find that a general teaching about he end of 
history in trial and conflagration, in war and judgment, is taken 
up into Jewish thought and applied to the a or goal of histo 
set by God. The ‘man’ of fourth Ezra will come, and history will 
be swallowed up. Out of this background our Lord emerges pro- 
claiming an eschatological reign, asserting his time to be the time 
of decision for man. He brings, Bultmann claims, no promise for 
the generation or group, only for the individual; and for Christ, 
Bultmann past 4 judgment is wholly concentrated in the last 
judgment, in the heavenly Son of Man figure. 

This basic teaching is expressed in the figurative language of 
messianic banquet, resurrection of the body, and so on; and in 
Bultmann’s exposition a sharp contrast is presented between the 
relative phenomena of Scriptural history, and the absolute de- 
mand for decision, and response. Historically, Bultmann holds, 
the eschatological expectation is frustrated, but in Christ’s accepta- 
tion of death God is encountered. In the moment of encounter 
with God, in the reception of the word of God, a new relationship 
is set up between God and man, that is, a being forgiven. This is 
not a state, or a static thing, but a thing of life, a dialectic of 
grace. At this level the Christian faith is noi founded on an his- 
torical event, for the faith is without history in so far as it is 
eschatology, or belongs to the end. 

This requires some explanation; first it must be explained how 
the Christian Church has come to stress the ‘time between’—an 
historical point; and secondly, some explanation must be given 
of what it means to say that he Christian faith is without history. 
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The first point can be stated briefly, as Bultmann’s discussion, 
though radical, is not particularly original. He maintains that the 
primitive community did not understand itself as a real phenome- 
non of history, but simply eschatologically, in terms of last-time 
events that had begun to happen; a position that was clothed in 
language derived from Jewish eschatological writing (as in Mark 
13, 1 Thess. 4, 1 Cor. 15). In this sense the Church-kingdom 
was beyond history in that it belonged to the end-time. Next, he 
argues, owing to the failure of expectation, the community adjusts 
itself, and begins to be interested in tradition and chronology (cf. 
Luke). In the Epistle to the Romans a modified eschatology is 
taught for which the triumphant Church is regarded as present 
already, because the decisive event (the Cross) has happened. 
Under the judgment of this event, man exists in encounter an 
decision. Indeed he can only be said to exist in so far as decision 
in love arises out of the definite situations in which he finds 
himself in the time between the ‘no longer’ and the ‘not yet’. It is 
in decision—encounter—that man is free. 

Finally, in the work of St John (in spite of what Bultmann 
regards as interpolations) eschatological expectation is abandoned 
because all is regarded as being present in the coming of Christ. 
The end (hardly regarded as relevant) is projected into the future 
(Colossians and Ephesians), and the Church is seen as the result of 
the cosmic victory of Christ. Owing to this victory justification 
can be achieved here and now through sacramental good works, 
and it is on these the Christian relies rather than on future expecta- 
tion. Thus eschatology is neutralized and the cultic centre shifts 
from the Messiah, who is the Lord of History, to the Kyrios, with 
all the lush cultic background the title invokes. 

Now whether this reconstruction can be justified as a ‘reason- 
able’ account is beside the point, save to note that almost every 
stage in Bultmann’s argument can be criticized. What is of 
interest is that it fits so well his theory of history; in fact it is 
difficult to say which is derived from which. 

When the second point, which really concerns the meaning and 
value of religion, is raised, we begin to see that influences are at 
work that are properly speaking, meta-historical. And Bultmann 
himself both sees and admits this, as emerges in his discussion of 
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ment, which is, in essence, common to it and the Jewish apocalyp- 
tic writings and the Gnostic redemption myths, is incredible to 
modern man. If this is so, the question must be faced: Can we find 
any valuable or relevant teaching in the New Testament? 

Bultmann does not think that there is an isolable absolute core, 
or anon-mythological ultimate history in the Gospels; he is simply 
asking if anything significant is said in the Gospels, and if so, how. 

Myth, once its claim to be objective, to be about an ‘outside’, 
is rejected, is seen to be the expression of man’s awareness that he 
is not lord of his own being. It is, at this level, an understanding 
of his own existence. Here, Bultmann asserts, it becomes obvious 
that philosophers and the New Testament are saying the same 
thing, and, he claims, saying it quite explicitly. 

In order to appreciate this, it is necessary to pay some attention 
to his analysis of man’s relationship to God as found in his essay, 
‘The Crisis in Belicf’,® and then to return to his existential inter- 
pretation of the Myth. 

God, he says, in the Christian sense is simply what he is to 
every other belief that takes him seriously, for belief in God is to 
see he world in the light of a reality lying beyond man. Man is, 
or can be, aware that he is neither creator nor master; driven by 
care for the morrow, he is involved in contradiction for he knows 
he must die. He finds significance in longing, but the pleasure of 
eternity is not granted; man is desire for love, but his end is always 
solitude, because he can never belong, as he would, to his fellows; 
he thirsts for knowledge, and we can nothing know; all impulse 
to action or work ends in ‘the clanking of spades’. Faith is the 
recognition that God is the limitor. 

Is God then just a word? Would it not be better to say “give me 
eternal nothingness instead’? No, Bultmann replies, belief is the 
courage to call on God, to decide that ‘nevertheless thou art at my 
right hand’—and if one surrenders to God, dread is conquered. 

Belief, he continues, is never theoretic knowledge; it is a know- 
ledge that breaks in. It cannot be possessed or retained in pro- 
positional form, for it is encounter in the moment of living. Any 
attempt to express faith as a series of principles that enable us to 
understand phenomena perverts its real nature. Faith is the 
acceptance—always in the form of response and renunciation of 
mastery—of God in a decisive manifestation to which man’s 
§ Essays, Philosophical and Theological, p.1. sqq- 
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decisive response is discovery of self. God, in other words, is not 


discovered in scientific history, but only in the futility and failure 
of history, understood as the deeds of men. God acts on us by 
getting us to alter our conception of ourselves. 

Belief, then, is not based on an inferential process, it is a radical 
and total change in our existence; it is a living decision—not just 
any trivial decision, but one that delivers from the death of 
limitation. 

We can now return to the direct discussion of myth. The pro- 
cess of de-mythologizing is not one of elimination, or even of 
dissolution into a bundle of ethical generalizations or the sym- 
bolic phantasies of cultic worship. If the Gospel is relevant for 
man as a religious proclamation, so Bultmann argues, it cannot be 
a bit of theoretic philosophy, or a set of historical propositions. It 
is a call to authentic existence in which nothing is possessed, for 
there is only the call to decision. The response is the renunciation 
of fleshly security, for the word has been heard by which one 
opens oneself to the future—we thus get rid of ‘spirit’, ‘new 
nature’, ‘sacraments’, and so on. What Bultmann seems to be 
saying is that the living act of decision is the relationship to God, 
and because the act takes place in terms of a decisive manifestation, 
one is existing in the last time. All that belongs to the ‘time 
between’, and to historical narrations, are trivial irrelevancies, or 
worse, they are part of a linear picture of salvation, not the real 
vertical one. 

This is all in conformity with his general view, but it at once 
raises the question: Do we also get rid of Christ? Bultmann faces 
the question gallantly, but rather unconvincingly, for his answer 
has an oddly elusive character. He seems to be saying at one and 
the same time that the Christian life has nothing mysterious about 
it, because it is simply a statement of how man achieves authentic 
existence by release from the bondage of historical cause and 
effect; and that, because it cannot be achieved through reflection, 
it is a mutual encounter of persons that involves an act of God. 

If he is in fact saying both these things, the second statement can 
be expressed by saying that since man has fallen (is in bondage to 
pride) he can only be released by the event that is Christ. Now 
even if all Gnostic cosmology, all mystery cult language, all, in 
short, that is alien to a view that refuses any value to statements 


that are not perceptibly verifiable and regards anything else as 
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incredible mythology, are interpreted as symbolic only, and as 
having value only as statements about personal relationship to 
God in Christ, is it not delusive to think that we have avoided 
mythology when we continue to speak of an act of God in Christ? 
Bultmann is very conscious of the problem his analysis has raised. 
History, he says, has nothing to say in reply, for the proclamation 
can neither be observed, nor verified by history. The life of Christ 
is one relative phenomenon among others, and as such finds its 
natural historical explanation. But, he claims, the paradox is that, 
although as phenomenon it can be accounted for, yet it is also 
proclamation. He asserts that the New Testament speaks, and faith 
knows, of an act of God through which man becomes capable of 
self-commitment, and thus of authentic life. All this, he admits, 
would be pure myth unless it is interpreted existentially. If it is 
objected that in terms of his original statement this does not get 
us very far, he then introduces a distinction between myth in 
the traditional or antiquated sense, and what he in one place 
calls an analogy between human act and divine activity that 
provides a basis for a legitimate statement about God. 

In more concrete language, ‘in the last resort mythological 
language is only a medium for conveying the meaning of a past 
event’ (i.e. the event that is God in Christ). “The real meaning of 
the Cross is that it has created a new and permanent situation in 
history, for taken with the resurrection it forms’ a single indivisible 
and cosmic event, which brings judgment into the world, and 
opens up for men the possibility of authentic life. 

It is not the ieccialteaae that is met, but in the testimony, the 
eschatological or existential event, God is encountered. Thus 
though the Cross is a unique event in past history, none the less it 
has a permanent historic significance, what he sometimes calls ‘a 
timeless significance’. In saying this he regards himself as making 
a statement that satisfies the conditions he has laid down about the 
possibility of knowing God; that falls in with his view of history 
in general, and which emerges from his analysis of the teaching of 
the New Testament, once it has been seen that its objective lan- 

uage has to be given an existentialist interpretation. As a past 
Pot it cannot enter into our lives; as present encounter, however, 
Jesus’s understanding of himself before God is ever present as the 
proclamation, ‘now is the day of salvation’. 
This is, he asserts, a skandalon for the mind; but since faith is 
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total surrender, it must be without proof (a further reason for 
suspecting miracle, which, if it be interpreted as proof, is destruc- 
tive of the given and unproveable relation that is faith). 

If one returns to the objection that encounter-language is 
mythological, he simply replies that one must not confuse the 
language of psychological experience with that personal en- 
counter itself. Just as love is pe understood in encounter, so it is 
with faith; and, if this is so, encounter-language will point to, 
though never take the place of, such confrontation. Love is noth- 
ing to the one who is not in love—it is the non-lover who is 
blind. Similarly it does not follow from the fact that God cannot 
be seen apart hess faith, that he does not exist. 

Hence, he concludes, the language we use is ‘neither symbolical 
nor pictorial, though it certainly is analogical, for it assumes an 
analogy between the activity of God and that of man’. This seems 
to be very difficult. ‘Faith’ is not an activity like ‘being in love’. 
Poetic and pictorial language is, at one level, very suitable to 
describe, is indeed the only way of conveying, certain aspects of 
the activity of loving. But faith, on Bultmann’s description of it, 
is very different. It bears on a subject who is in every respect 
unknown apart from it. It thus carries its own authentication with 
it, not only as a state, but as revealing the other. If this is the case, 
the sole valid relation is of the faithful ‘I’ to the revealed ‘thou’. 
But even to say this is to introduce a measure of generality into 
the discussion, which Bultmann must reject. The point is made 
even more obscure by the difficulty of discovering what is meant 
by faith. He is clear that it is not a quality, that it does not involve 
the possession « f theoretic truth; at his most illuminating he will 
regard it as freedom from ourselves. It does not fall on historical 
fact, but is an awareness that is given. It is the decision that over- 
comes limit, dread and death. Is it the discovery of the futility of 
man, or is the word ‘giver’ to be understood in the old-fashioned 
orthodox sense, as revealed from outside? Does encounter mean 
authentic self-knowledge, or knowledge of an-other? 

I think it must be maintained that Bultmann means to speak 
of man before God and that when he does he regards himself as 
speaking of a revealed ‘thou’. It is tempting to think that he is 
to an experience. And yet he experience and psy- 
chology as irrelevant. Nor, for him, is the Gospel demytholo- 
gized in the sense that something not mythological is left. 
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On his view it is all relative and mythological, and yet—. 
This is what is so difficult to discover: the ‘and yet—’. God 
vanishes from history and experience; and yet is confronted. If he 
means that he is known indirectly by analogy in the ordinary 
sense, then his whole stress on encounter seems to be wrong; if, 
on the other hand, he means known directly in personal relation- 
ship, and that only beyond the limits of world and mind, then he 
is struggling with the ineffable. If the second is the true interpreta- 
tion of his thought, as I think it is, it becomes easy to see why the 
historical person of Christ falls away unlamented, though it is 
difficult, at least for the writer, to see how the historic (i.e. relevant 
for authentic existence) Christ can be anything other than a mere 
name given to that which is beyond names. 

Bultmann, one suspects, wishes, strongly and sincerely, to 
retain his Lutheran faith in Christ, something he cannot deny but 
something that bears no relation to the phenomena discussed by 
his critical intelligence. His faith only begins when the world 
ends; significance is timeless, for it is in no sense found in tempor- 
ally conditioned phenomena. But if this is true for him, what 
becomes of the activity of man that he calls an analogy—after 
all, the word ‘activity’ is a temporal word, man is a temporally 
conditioned being? To what is he drawing our attention? To one 
knows not what beyond what one knows? But that is silly. He is 
either, when he talks of God in Christ, speaking as a good 
Lutheran child, or is invoking that which is hidden from the 
earth-bound, like the writer of this essay. 


THE LABOUR PARTY AND EDUCATION 
R. P. WaLsH 


sk: education policy of the Labour Party is without any 


doubt of considerable importance and far more attention 

ought to be paid to the draft policy document, Learnin 
to Live, than has been given in the popular press which concentra 
on comprehensive schools and the fate of the public schools. 
When this document is considered at the October Party conference 
there may be some opposition that will lead to changes in detail, 
but it is unlikely that the conference will do other than endorse 
the document as a whole. The important thing to recognize is 
that a favourable vote at the conference will not stop the discus- 
sion on education, for of all topics this is about the most popular 
with Labour Party members. Furthermore, there cannot be 
another party with as many educational ‘experts’ as the Labour 
Party has—even if many of them are self-elected. 

To discuss the development of an educational policy inside the 
Labour Party is not possible without recognizing that several 
schools of thought exist and that there are two other documents 
besides the official party policy document. One is the Victory for 
Socialism publication, Equality in Education, while the other, 
Education and Socialism, comes from the influential Socialist Union 

roup. 
“ The official document is a long one and it received praise 
in several unexpected quarters, perhaps because the policies 
discussed have been argued over for a long time in educational 
circles. Basically the argument is that if children are to have a fair 
chance of an adequate education there must be more buildings, 
better equipment, smaller classes, more teachers and the ending 
of segregation based on the results of the “eleven-plus’ examination. 
The statement points out that helping children ‘to become 
educated people is a task in which parents, teachers, the children 
themselves and the Government, both central and local, all have 
their share’, and continues by stressing that the whole task cannot 
be performed by a policy or by Acts of arliament or by adminis- 
tration. The view expressed is that the Government must provide 
the framework but that the organization and management of 
schools and colleges are the joint concern of the teachers and ‘the 
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general body of citizens in their capacities as parents, school 
governors and managers and electors’. 

In a fashion typical of the British Labour Party throughout its 
history little space is given to the theory of education, and after 
four pages the statement is concerned with practical problems. 
The keynote is that the biggest single fact ies our education 
today is that there is not enough of it, and the aim is clearly to 
make sure that there is more. 

More will be obtained by having more teachers, for more 
teachers allow classes to be smaller, they allow for reorganizing 
schools and eventually they make it possible to raise the school- 
leaving age. There is already a shortage of teachers and some 
authorities are having to appeal to untrained people to come 
forward to teach. The decision to introduce a three-year training 
course in 1960 instead of the present two-year one will mean that 
the shortage will be accentuated. If we wished to reduce the size 
of our classes to a maximum of forty in primary schools and thirty 
in secondary schools it would not be possible before 1972 because 
of the shortage of places in the training colleges and the low net 
yearly increase in the number of teachers. 

The Labour Party policy regards this problem as of the utmost 
importance and although this section received little press publicity 
it was a key part of the whole document, for on the solution of 
the problem of the supply of teachers rests so many other parts 
of the policy. The promise is that immediately a Labour Govern- 
ment took office steps would be taken to increase the number of 
places in training colleges. 

There is ample room for discussion as to the prospects of 
attracting additional recruits of the right calibre, but without a 
doubt the project is an admirable one and it is also a major 
undertaking. If it is achieved—even if not completely—the size of 
classes will fall, for this reform has the highest priority. Thus one 
of the greatest obstacles to good education will be removed. The 
policy also proposes to end another major handicap in the primary 
schools, the distortion caused by the existence of the ‘eleven-plus’ 
examination, which so often leads to selection as early as eight 
years of age and the consequent cramming of the brightest 
children to make sure that the school secures a good record for 


getting children through the examination. 
If the ‘eleven-plus’ is to be abolished this immediately alters the 
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present organization of secondary education and it is here that the 
Labour Party makes the revolutionary proposal of comprehensive 
secondary education. In a sense this means the ending of selection; 
in another sense selection is bound to continue but it will be, so it 
is argued, a better selection. There will remain the problem of 
the course of study to be followed by the child and this should be 
made, to quote the document, ‘by the inter-action of the interests 
displayed by the child, the judgment of its teachers and the wishes 
of the parents’. It is argued that this selection can be most fully 
achieved in a school large enough to offer a wide variety of courses, 
in a school where the child is not typed for evermore and where 
there is enough flexibility to allow children to be graded according 
to their ability in individual subjects and to be graded again and 
again as developments take place. This is what the Labour leaders 
mean by ‘comprehensive’ schools, but it is worth noting that the 
policy statement does not insist on any one type of school for it 
regards any ‘system of secondary education which succeeds, by 
any of a variety of means, in providing this opportunity’ as a 
comprehensive system. 

Towards the end of the statement the discussion leaves the 
county system and turns to the private sector. The idea of 
abolishing the public schools is looked at and rejected. This 
rejection will cause some bother at the Party Conference for there 
is a strong feeling inside the Party against public and preparatory 
schools, foe they are seen as a system of privilege that makes entry 
easier into Oxford and Cambridge and then into positions of 
ample security and of influence. There is a long argument on 
this subject which if it is followed will make it easy to understand 
the attitude of the ordinary Labour Party members on this point. 
The official proposal is to tackle the problem by raising the standard 
of the State schools. The idea of abolishing all fee-paying schools 
is rejected as ‘an unjustifiable invasion of liberty’. The conclusion 
is that ‘the citizen has a right to decide for himself’. 

While the future of the public schools directly affects only a 
small proportion of the community, very many more are 
interested in the direct-grant schools. These are fee-paying schools 
which receive Ministry grants in return for providing a proportion 
of their places for nominees of the Local Education Authority. 
The proposal is that Local Education Authorities are to be 
encouraged to provide all the secondary education for the children 
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in their areas and thus gradually to end the direct-grant scheme. 
The list of direct-grant schools will not be extended, and as the 
L.E.A. schools are built this list will be reduced. Some of the 
direct-grant schools coming off the list will wish to come into 
the national system fully. It can be assumed that this problem is 
already being examined by the Catholic Education Council, for 
in England and Wales we have fifty-seven direct-grant schools 
(compared with 196 aided secondary schools and $87 independent 
schools). It will be the non-Catholic direct-grant schools which 
will suffer most by the growth of county grammar and com- 
prehensive schools, for the Catholic direct-grant schools meet a 
particular need that is not easily met in any other way. 

As regards independent schools, the proposal is that inspection 
will continue as is laid down in the 1944 Act and that satisfactory 
schools will continue to be registered and the others closed down. 

The Victory for Socialism policy statement is far less balanced. 
In many of its points there is agreement with the official document 
but this group wishes to begin ‘the integration of independent and 
maintained schools in a national system’ and it proposes that there 
should be no public funds provided for any school without public 
ownership. 

An exception is made for denominational schools ‘in view of 
the historical connections between churches and schools and the 
strong religious feelings involved’. For this reason ‘denominational 
schools should be given a special status—so long as all elements 
of social privilege are excluded. This can be done by ensuring 
that all fees are abolished and that these schools accept the prin- 
ciples and standards laid down by the Minister of Education. By 
an extension of the policy which many of them happily accept 
today, church schools, though not publicly owned, will come to 
be financed wholly from public funds and woven into the pattern 
of a national system of comprehensive education’. 

In addition this group plans to take over all efficient independent 
day-schools and the whole programme, it is airily said, could be 
achieved during the first five years of the next Labour Govern- 
ment, and while it would involve some ‘little cost’, this would 
not be large and would, in any case, be divided between ‘the 
taxpayer and the ratepayer’. 

It is not necessary to devote much space to the Victory for 
Socialism proposals, in spite of the fact that many of them have 
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an instinctive appeal for the left wing of the Labour Party. 

Education and Socialism is a far more important document, even 
if the Socialist Union seldom makes the newspaper headlines in 
the way that Victory for Socialism does. In this document far 
more space is devoted to ideals than in the others, and, «pressed 
in simple terms, the ideals are of a school system that would 
provide equal opportunities for all children and at the same time 
different opportunities to cater for different needs. The ideal is 
more stress on true education and the postponement of specializa- 
tion and the avoidance of a narrow concentration on examination 
requirements. ‘What is needed is to prepare all children to be 
able to make judgments of values, and to have some common 
understandings of the democratic, scientific and spiritual heritage 
which they share . . . but with the best will in the world the State 
cannot accommodate within its own institutions the whole range 
of philosophical tenets which some people hold to be the truth, 
and parents who disapprove of the principles taught in the State 
schools, or the methods of work used there, must have the right 
to opt out of the system and to send their children to schools 
which are independent of the State.’ 

The Socialist Union advocates the ending of the ‘eleven-plus’ 
selection and favours the comprehensive school because the 
selection of children to follow the academic courses is not made in 
public and because the organization can be more flexible. Yet 
this approval is a qualified one, for the group responsible for this 
document found many problems connected with comprehensive 
schools. In an article in the July, 1958, issue of Socialist Commentary, 
which is the journal of Socialist Union, a writer considered that 
the official policy statement was not honest in its references to 
comprehensive schools and to ‘other variants’ of comprehensive 
education. 

Turning to practical problems, the group deals with the teaching 
of religion in State schools. It regards the present system as 
unsatisfactory and as putting a smear of hypocrisy over the child’s 
mind, ‘for he recognizes insincerity in his teachers soon enough, 
and he knows, too, how little importance many of these same 
adults attach to religion for themselves, even while they insist on 
his having his daily dose’. Two solutions are considered. One is 
to bring in representatives of the churches to give instruction to 
those children whose parents wish it or to make the State schools 
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completely secular. This latter solution is rejected, for it is 
‘certainly unacceptable to a great part of our population. The 
battle over secular versus non-denomination schools bedevilled 
the growth of education in this country for many years, and we 
have no wish to re-open that bitter wrangle.’ 

While the authors say that they do not see any complete 
solution, they ask that the school assembly should be made ‘a 
sincere and meaningful corporate activity’ and that scripture 
should be incorporated into the general timetable and not sand- 
wiched between the registers and arithmetic. Teachers who are 
indifferent to the value of the scripture lesson should be ‘actively 
discouraged from teaching it’. 

The Socialist Union group finds no other answer to the 
question of class privilege and the public schools than the ‘integra- 
tion of the great majority of them into the State system’, and 
likewise with private schools. But not all of them, for the view is 
strongly expressed that parents should be free to opt out of the 
State school system. 

Thus we have three documents, and even if they have their 
points of agreement they likewise have many points of dis- 
agreement. The argument will go on for a long time and many 
groups inside the Labour Party will contribute to the discussion. 
From the viewpoint of Catholics concerned with Catholic schools 
two things need to be mentioned, one of hope and the other the 
contrary. Inside the Labour Party there has developed a consider- 
able understanding of the Catholic viewpoint and there has been 
growing up a willingness to help us to meet the liabilities our 
conscience imposes on us. Many Labour M.P.s and leaders 
would agree with Mr Leslie Hale, m.p., who was reported 
recently in The Bury Times: ‘Mr Hale put in a plea for denomina- 
tional schools. “I believe that as denomination schools are 
accepted as part of our educational system they should be helped 
to bear the exceptional financial burden that post-war inflation 
and the 1944 Education Act has placed on them”, he said. “This 
burden falls with exceptional severity on the Roman Catholic 
authorities, particularly in Lancashire.” ’ That is the hopeful side. 
On the contrary side there is the grave lack of informed Catholic 
contribution to the Labour discussions on education. There are 
plenty who will speak up for the preservation of the dual system, 
many who will argue for better financial arrangements, but few, 
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very very few, who will seriously discuss education itself, its aims, 
its place in a democratic society, the subjects to be taught and the 
methods to be used. Surely, out of all the Catholics who support 
the Labour Party we could find a quota of educationalists vlling 
to take an active share in the discussions that go on inside the 


Party. 


DIAGRAMS 
RAYMOND GARLICK 
Outside, a formal oak-tree laid 


upon the napery of snow: 

deltas of boughs that seem to flow 
up to the glittering escalade 

of Moelwyn, like a peak of jade; 
complex inflections rise and grow 
mutating from the stem below 


and burst like a peacock’s tail displayed. 
Within, upon the ice-white wall 


a further theorem of grace: 
its stem subtends, slender and tall, 

twin branches sprung from a single place; 
upon this wooden tau, a sprawl 

of limbs no summer can efface. 
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A POLICY FOR WAGES? 
J. M. JACKSON 


I 

publication of Mr B. C. Roberts’s book on wages 
policy! has revived academic interest in this subject, 
though there has never been any real possibility of a 
wages policy on the lines of those adopted in some other European 
countries, notably Sweden and the Netherlands, being accepted 
here. In these countries, the main responsibility for fixing wage 
rates has been given to a central body in the hope that this pro- 
cedure would help to stabilize both wages and prices, thereby 
bringing the inflationary spiral to an end. As a secondary aim, it 
was hoped that centralized wage fixing would bring about a more 
equitable and rational wages structure than would free collective 
bargaining. In this country, though we have been faced with the 
same kind of economic problem, the trade unions have preferred 
to retain their traditional independence and freedom in collective 

bargaining.” 

II 

The argument that a centralized wages policy will check 
inflation rests upon two assumptions: first, that rising money 
wages are a cause of inflation, and secondly, that centralized wage 
fixing will in fact lead to a stabilizing of wage rates and labour 
costs. The Cohen Report showed that personal incomes in this 
country, in which wages and salaries are the biggest item, have 
risen more rapidly than output since the war. Between 1946 and 
1956, production rose on average by three per cent a year and 
the wage and salary bill by cight per cent a year.* This, however, 
is not proof that wage increases have been the principal cause of 
rising prices, or that the wage increases have been the result of 
irresponsible demands by trade unions. The pattern of events has 


1 National Wages Policy in War and Peace (George Allen and Unwin. London, 1958). 

2 Although the trade union movement has supported the idea of a planned economy in 
general, it has failed to accept the logical consequence of this, namely that wages too 
should be determined centrally. It is difficult to say whether this is really a deep-rooted 
objection to pushing economic planning to its logical conclusion, or whether it arises 
from a fear that a Conservative Government, whilst abandoning economic planning in 
general, would welcome the opportunity to retain controls over wages and use its 
powers to the disadvantage of the trade union movement and workers as a whole. 

3 Council on Prices, Productivity and Incomes, First Report (H.M.S.O. London, 1958), 

Pp. $0. 
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not been greatly different in those countries that have adopted a 
wages policy. 

Mr Roberts rightly attributes inflation to other causes than 
wage increases, though these may be a contributory factor. Where 
wages form a large proportion of the total cost of finished 
products, an increase in wage rates will almost certainly lead to 
a rise in prices. If wages were forced up by irresponsible demands 
from trade unions, the process would come to an end with the 
initial price increases. The wage-price spiral is only kept going 
because money is created to increase demand so that the whole 
output will still be purchased at the higher prices. With a strict 
credit policy, part of the output would remain unsold, unemploy- 
ment would increase, and this would tend to moderate the 
demands of the trade unions for higher wages. 

Since the war, the level of demand has been excessive. Im- 
mediately after the war there was a pent-up consumer demand, 
investment in industry was needed, the export trade had to be 
boosted to unprecedented levels, and at the same time the 
Government chose to maintain a high level of expenditure both 
on defence and the social services. The economy was over-strained, 
and wages and prices rose. But in fact, the increases in negotiated 
wage rates lagged substantially behind the increases in actual 
earnings. Earnings rose sharply as a result of competition between 
employers for scarce labour.* Labour costs rose, forcing up prices, 
but with an easy-going monetary policy, demand kept rising too 
and the spiral continued. 

There is no single explanation of the adoption of such an easy- 
going monetary policy in the face of inflation. The desire to keep 
interest rates low and to reduce the burden of the National Debt 
is one factor. More important, however, has been the fear of 
governments to take steps that might increase the level of unem- 
ployment even slightly. 

Since it has been the excessive demand resulting from lax 
monetary policies that has caused inflation, central wage-fixing 
scarcely touches the problem. In those countries operating a 
National Wage Policy, the same ‘wage drift’ has occurred, 
4 This is assuming that there is no simultaneous increase in productivity, so that an 
increase in wages means there is an increase in labour costs. In practice, no su i 
increase in wages is possible in industry generally at the expense of profits. 


$ ings were increased by overtime payments, and by employers trying to attract 
labour by offering more than the rates negotiated with trade unions. 
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earnings rising more rapidly than wage rates. The centralization 
of wage-fixing does not alter the trade union pressure for higher 
wages, though it may eliminate the ‘leap-frogging’ that has 
sometimes been met in this country, where the granting of a 
claim by one union is immediately followed by a demand from 
another to maintain differentials. Generally the wage-fixing 
authority either includes representatives of both sides of industry 
or is required to consult representative organizations. Only a 
totalitarian régime can entirely ignore the strong pressures for 
higher wages existing in situations such as have prevailed in most 
west European countries since the war. 

Germany, however, has been an exception to the general 
pattern. Wage rates in Western Germany increased almost as 
rapidly between 1950 and 1956 as in Britain, but there was a very 
much smaller rise in prices. Earnings increased only slightly more 
than wage rates. The German trade unions have been in a 
relatively weak position, and there has been nothing like the same 
competition between employers for scarce labour that there has 
in other countries. The influx of refugees from Eastern Germany 
has prevented this, and enabled expansionist policies to be 
carried out in Western Germany without the inflationary results 
that have occurred elsewhere. 


Ill 

This is not to say that a policy for wages is unnecessary. If 
inflation is to be avoided, the Government must ensure that the 
total wage bill does not increase more rapidly than output, unless 
there is a shift in the distribution of the national income in favour 
of labour.* This objective, however, will be more satisfactorily 
achieved by controlling the general environment in which wage 
bargaining takes place than by direct intervention in the fixing 
of wages.’ 

It is clear that on average wages should not rise by more than 
the average increase in productivity unless prices too are to rise. 
The idea has sometimes been put forward that wage increases 
should not be permitted except where productivity has increased. 
6 Wages and salaries now take such a large share of the national income that this is pos- 

sible only to a very limited extent, and may be far from desirable. 
7 The Government must take a more direct part in wage fixing so far as the public 


service and nationalized industries are concerned. There is a limit to the extension of 
these sectors if the trade unions are to retain their traditional réle. 
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Once this is accepted, however, there is a danger that wage 
increases will in fact be proportional to the increase in produc- 
tivity in the firm or industry concerned. This is a dangerous 
policy, and has been criticized both in the Cohen Report and by 
Mr Roberts. If proportionate wage increases are conceded where 
productivity is increasing fastest, workers in other industries will 
not be satisfied with less. The result is that wage increases every- 
where will tend to equal the maximum increase in productivity, 
and if this happens, inflation is inevitable. 

The first duty of the Government is to ensure that the aggregate 
demand is no greater than is required to purchase the goods and 
services anny. Above all, it must not increase demand by 
creating additional money when wages and prices rise. There is 
a risk that these monetary measures will involve some increase 
in the level of unemployment. This is recognized both in the 
Cohen Report and by Mr Roberts. It is misrepresenting the 
Cohen Council to suggest, however, that they were advocating 
any return to the mass unemployment of the ’thirties, and Mr 
Roberts believes that there would be no need for the level of 
unemployment to be raised permanently much above the very 
low levels that we have experienced since the war.® 

Secondly, the Government should avoid policies that are 
inconsistent. Thus the Labour Government tried by means of 
physical controls and its appeal for wage restraint to check 
inflation, whilst adding to the inflationary pressures by its own 
spending and cheap money policy. Similarly, the Conservative 
Government, until late in 1957, attempted to control inflation by 
monetary policy but failed ‘effectively [to] discourage the 
pre AE 2 industries and the private sector from raising wages 
far faster than productivity was rising’.® 

The trade unions, in a free society, must remain free to seek 
higher wages for their members, but in doing so they must take 
account of the general economic policies being pursued by the 
Government and recognize that when monetary policy is designed 
to maintain full but not over-full employment, excessive demands 
will tend to create additional unemployment. Mr Roberts would 
even leave them free to negotiate long-term agreements on the 
American pattern incorporating an annual wage increase in 


8 loc. cit., p. 165. 
9 ibid., p. 166. 
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anticipation of rising productivity.!° This suggestion raises an 
important question which must be considered carefully. Is it 
really desirable that wages should rise at all in money terms? 
Nobody would dispute the desirability of real wages increasi 
in step with productivity, but this could just as well be brought 
about by constant money wages and falling prices. 


IV 

The advantage of this alternative would be that the benefits of 
increased productivity would be shared with all sections of the 
community, including pensioners and others living on small fixed 
incomes. In practice, however, two difficulties arise, and it is 
probably much easier to limit wage increases and keep prices 
stable than to prevent any general wage increase and to bring 
prices down. 

In the first place, it is a mistake to suppose that changes in 
productivity are necessarily independent of wage policy. If wages 
rise, the employers must bring about the anticipated increase in 
productivity if they are to maintain their profits without raising 
prices. On the other hand, if there is no automatic increase in 
wages, profits will be maintained at current prices without any 
technical change, and many firms may be content to carry on as 
they were without bothering to increase productivity. 

The second problem is a more serious one. Attention has so far 
been concentrated on the aggregate wage bill. This is important 
when considering inflation, but inflation is not the only economic 

roblem. The fundamental economic problem is to make the 
t use of our scarce resources, to use them to produce the things 
people want most. The wage levels in different occupations serve 
to allocate workers to the jobs where they are needed, and to 
ensure that scarce labour is used to the best advantage. 

During a period of inflation, whether there is a National Wages 

Policy or whether there is free collective bargaining as in Britain, 


10 This would only anticipate the expected rise in average productivity, of course, not 
the increase in productivity in that industry if it were one where rapid technical 
changes were taking place. 

11 If all wages tended to rise in proportion to the average increase in productivity, some 

firms, where productivity rose less than this, would be unable to maintain their profits 

without raising prices. Where productivity rose more than the average, there would 
be the same wage increase and prices would fall. Thus the average price level would 
not change, although some prices rose and others fell. Although some firms would 
have to raise prices, firms could not lightly assume that they could do so without losing 
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wages can only fulfil this function imperfectly. There is such a 
strong demand for goods and services, and therefore for the 
labour needed to produce them, that all industries appear to be 
short of labour. If the inflationary pressure were removed, some 
industries would still be expanding but others would be in decline. 
Men would be attracted a one to the other by means of the 
wage differentials that would tend to emerge. 

Some people may not like this approach to wages. They may 
feel it treats labour as a factor of production and the wage as just 
another price. It is not wrong, however, to treat labour as a factor 
of production, for it is one, and wages are a price. The only 
mistake is when labour is treated as nothing more than a factor of 
production. Men have to be allocated to the jobs where they are 
needed, and in practice there are only two ways of doing this: 
either wage differentials attract them to some jobs and deter them 
from others, or they are directed by some government agency 
to where they are wanted. The former is surely more compatible 
with human freedom and dignity than direction of labour. 

A shift in relative wages can be brought about by raising some 
wages, or reducing others, or a combination of the two. It may 
be much easier in practice, however, to bring about the change 
by raising some wages than by lowering others. The negotiation 
of actual wage cuts might produce resistance. Perhaps such 
resistance would be illogical. Real wages are no lower when 
money wages are cut and prices fall in the same proportion than 
when money wages and prices both remain unchanged. Neverthe- 
less, there will always be a suspicion of actual cuts, and this cannot 
be ignored. For this reason, it may be best if we are content to 
try and hold prices steady, and to limit the total increase in the 
wage bill to the increase in output. Some wages will increase by 
more than the average increase in productivity in order to attract 
labour to expanding industries: some will perhaps not increase 
at all in those industries that are in decline, but actual cuts in 
money and real wages will perhaps be quite rare.! 


Vv 
Although the ny to wages policy considered here would 
not involve any formal restrictions on the freedom of trade 


12 It has been assumed that expanding industries need more labour and vice versa. 
Where technical changes mean that a greater output can be achieved with a reduced 
labour force, expanding industries may in fact require less labour. 
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unions, in practice a considerable degree of responsibility would 


be demanded of them. In part, they would be compelled to 
exercise such responsibility in the interests of their members, for 
otherwise they might suffer from widespread unemployment. A 
truly successful policy for industrial relations, however, demands 
that the unions should be convinced that they are getting a fair 
deal. If the overall increase in wages is to be kept within the 
limits set by increasing productivity, the unions must not be left 
with a suspicion that firms are able to make big profits in those 
industries where productivity is rising fastest. Indeed, it has been 
seen above that unless these firms lower prices, the stability of 
the general price level cannot be maintained. 

It is particularly important, therefore, that the danger of 
monopolistic exploitation should be ended. The procedures of 
the 1956 Restrictive Trade Practices Act are as yet untried. This 
act deals with the main types of agreements between firms to 
limit competition. Even if it proves an effective means of con- 
trolling these deliberate restrictions of competition, it does not 
touch the problem of the single firm monopoly. The Monopolies 
Commission will continue to deal with such monopolies, but it 
is doubtful whether it can be really effective. Monopolies may 
be compelled to refrain from practices that might prevent the 
development of independent competition, but there are at present 
no powers to enable the Government to do anything to control 
the prices or profits of monopolies. 

In the case of one practice, the fixing of resale prices, the 
position of individual manufacturers has been strengthened by 
the new legislation. Although collective arrangements for the 
enforcement of resale prices have been outlawed, manufacturers 
have been given improved facilities for enforcing their prices 
through the courts.!* The Cohen Council did not consider that 
it was within its terms of reference to discuss the desirability of 
this change, but it went so far as to suggest that the matter should 
be ‘carefully reconsidered’.* 


13 Some manufacturers have been making use of these provisions. In the case of groceries, 
however, there have been signs of dissatisfaction among important elements in the 
retail trade of the fact that little action has been taken by manufacturers in spite of 
extensive price cutting. There was even a suggestion that retailers might boycott 
manufacturers who did not take action to enforce resale prices fixed by them. This 
suggestion apparently overlooked the fact that such a boycott would be illegal, in 

recisely the same way as it is now illegal for a group of manufacturers collectively to 
ycott a trader who cuts prices on goods ps om any one of them. 

14 loc. cit., p. 48. 
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AN AMERICAN VIEW OF DANTE! 


KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 


URING the past fifteen years a fair amount of work on Dante 

has been published in England and America; but the American 

contribution has been larger and on the whole more interesting 
than the British. Over here we are well served now with books for 
beginners in Dante; the old “Temple Classics’ edition of the Commedia, 
representing the highwater mark of late Victorian Dante scholarship, 
is still in some ways very recommendable, and there are the annotated 
translations of those two gifted enthusiasts, J. D. Sinclair and Dorothy 
Sayers. But the American work—including that done by Continental 
scholars resident in the U.S.A. or Canada and writing in English— 
has in general more weight and originality. It has too a wider range— 
from the writings of scholars like C. S. Singleton, C. T. Davis, Ulrich 
Leo and J. A. Mazzeo, which every ‘Dantist’ feels obliged to read, 
to more literary studies addressed to a wider public. Of the latter class 
the most distinguished recent example from America is perhaps Mr 
Francis Fergusson’s book on the Purgatorio, Dante’s Drama of the Mind 
(1953). Mr Stambler’s work, though it makes more display of learning 
than Mr Fergusson’s, falls within the same class. It is typically American, 
in both its merits and its faults: in a certain speculative vigour, more 
common across the Atlantic than here, in its racy but fe style, in 
certain crudities of thought and expression side by side with acute 
intelligence, and an oscillating between over-confidence and un- 
certainty. It is a book similar to Mr Fergusson’s in that it approaches 
Dante through the Purgatorio (which may well be the best approach 
for most modern readers), and that it treats the Commedia as a modern 
poem, in the sense of a work of art with a serious living interest for 
the twentieth-cen reader. If I have not enjoyed reading Mr 
Stambler, as I remember enjoying Mr Ferguson, this is chiefly because 
much of Mr Stambler’s thought seems to me obscure and, so to say, 
undigested; a state of things reflected in the style. If Mr Stambler had 
known better what he wanted to say, he would have said it, I feel, 
more concisely, he would have written perhaps forty pages less. And 
where the thought is clear, it is sometimes brilliant, but occasionally 


‘absurd and often liable to mislead. I would not recommend it to 


beginners in Dante. Yet it contains some very good things—so good 
that one feels bound malgré tout to rate it, as criticism, fairly high. 


1 Dante’s Other World. The Purgatorio as Guide to the Divine Comedy. By Bernard 
Stambler. (New York University Press; $ 6.50.) 
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Mr Stambler is at his worst on the parts of the Purgatorio that are 
most doctrinal: the central cantos, XVI to XVIII. He misunderstands 
Marco Lombardo on free will and the first lines of Virgil’s great speech 
on love. He can be amazingly insensitive to the doctrine contained or 
implied in Dante’s imagery, as when, a propos of XV, 67-72, a poetically 
glorious and theologically faultless passage, he comments, ‘it has... 
theological as well as optical infelicities and sounds unpleasantly like 
the economic theory that money attracts money’. This last phrase I 
call downright vulgar, but what seems still more extraordinary is the 
author’s assumption—for he offers no proof at all—that he is a better 
theologian than Dante. And there are similar lapses elsewhere, e.g. on 
VIII, 112-4. Nor does Dante suggest that “without the Fall man would 
have remained at the level of the Earthly Paradise, not to rise above it’; 
he suggests precisely the — XXVIII, 93. Mr Stambler does 
not appreciate the thoroughness of Dante’s theological training. That 
is not perhaps surprising ; what is surprising inso acute (in some respects) 
a critic is the bad taste and cocksureness of some of his comments. 

And yet—to repeat—there are extremely good things here; and 
especially with regard to two general topics: the poet’s method all 
through the Purgatorio, | mean the way he jot s what Mr Stambler 
calls i ‘dramatic process’ of it; and secondly, the personal relation- 
ships displayed in the action of the poem, particularly between Dante 
and Virgil and Dante and Matelda. As to the first topic, Mr Stambler 
corrects and completes Professor Singleton’s views on allegory in a 
strikingly simple and, to me, convincing way. And he is admirably 
attentive to the way certain recurrent images have a history within the 
poem: ‘that is, the second or the eighth time an image is used it means 
something increasingly more than it meant the first time . . .” Such 
images are those of light, of bow-and-arrow, of thirst, of boat, of net. 
And again Mr Stambler is most interesting, if not so convincing, on 
the development of the Dante-Virgil relationship, and in general on 
the idea of ‘guidance’ in the poem. On this idea he lays great stress; so 
great that his speculations on it have a way of slipping towards 
obscurity or of raising more questions than they answer. But at least 
they do raise questions—and pretty deep ones—sincerely and seriously. 
For Mr Stambler is a serious critic; and to be taken seriously. 


REVIEWS 
Causgs OF Crime. By Lord Pakenham. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson; 


Th book proves to be a review of current opinions on the causes 
of the increase in crime, rather than the broad constructive treatise 
which the title suggests and the author’s many admirers had hoped for. 
This was in no way his fault, for he had to follow the terms of reference 
laid down by the Nuffield Trust in organizing the enquiry on which 
this report was based. With the able assistance of Mr Roger Opie and 
of Mr J. S. Lodge, the Home Office Statistical Adviser (who contri- 
butes an invaluable appendix), Lord Pakenham has shown what a 
muddle the whole problem had fallen into. An examination of the 
“foundations of belief ” was essential if any real progress is to be made in 
diminishing crime. 

The authorities to which Lord Pakenham has turned to make his 
appraisal represent a solid body of the more balanced and best informed 
writers on criminology, such as Doctors Stafford Clark, Gibbens, 
David Henderson, Ferguson of Glasgow, Dr Lyndesay Neustatter, 
and Sir Cyril Burt. Even after avoiding the extremists and cliché- 
mongers (‘Make the parents responsible’!), he finds wide differences 
of opinion on such commonly adduced causes as poverty, broken 
homes, hereditary influence, inborn defects of temperament, absence 
of religious teaching, mental and physical inferiority. Common 
experience suggests that all these factors Gnd some others he does not 
mention) affect the end result, but how much: Is the broken home, for 
example, likely to produce criminals more than the intact home 
where the father is a brute or a burglar, or the mother a loose-living 
slattern? Now that real destitution is almost unknown, how, precisely, 
does poverty act to produce law-breaking? 

The truth about the relationship of the ‘decline of religion’ and crime 
is particularly puzzling. Greatly daring, Lord Pakenham questions 
the universal assumption that religion has in fact declined, basing his 
scepticism mainly on figures of attendance at communion. It is 
possible there has been a revival lately, but I would hazard the opinion 
that vast numbers of children, more than for centuries, are ignorant 
of Christian doctrine. Never in Protestant England can the Bible have 
meant so little to the young, and it would be strange indeed if this had 
no effect on their conduct. The important aspect of the matter for 
Catholics, which the author does not mention, however, is the tacit 
refusal to investigate our own record. Responsible statements of the 
high proportion of Catholic delinquents, adult, adolescent, and 
po lt 9 come from many lands and no one attempts to explain why 
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the religious training on which we lay such stress is not more success- 
ful. One would like to see the position thoroughly investigated by 
trained age.) and the issues courageously faced. Have we 
sufficiently studied methods of making religion understood and 
accepted by children as well as merely taught? Are Catholic homes and 
school encouraged to co-operate? Have we provided adequately for 
the education of dull and retarded children who have special tempta- 
tions to drift into crime? Do we emphasize too exclusively the 
evils of divorce and birth-control and forget to mention that a Christian 
home should be full of love and happiness? Unless we can give satis- 
factory answers to these questions—and many others—we are hardly 
in : favourable position to pronounce on the relationship of religion 
and crime. 


In his quest for hard facts, Lord Pakenham was brought up against 
the astonishing unreliability of official statistics. (This been 
pointed out = ie but has failed to register in the mind of the public.) 
He found that the figures returned from local areas are subject to 
such variations in the classification of crimes, and the practice of 

istrates and the police is so different, that the official tables do not 
ae a sound basis for comparison between one part of England and 
another, or even between different years! The formation of a small 
Statistical and Research Department at the Home Office to supple- 
ment the efforts of the solitary Statistical Advisor now in charge has 
been one of the excellent if belated results of this enquiry. No one should 
wonder that all Lord Pakenham dare conclude about crime is that it is 
a mainly urban offence and the offenders are mainly male. The highest 
ratio of offenders to population occurs at the age of fourteen. The 
number of offences has certainly risen considerably since 1938 and the 
chief increase is in the ‘nastier offences’. 

On the highly important question of the criminal’s responsibility, 
the Catholic outlook is opposed to much in current thought. As Lord 
Pakenham points out, many criminologists have not adequately 
explored the criminal’s mind at the moment of the decision or the 
nature of the criminal decision. He gives full weight to cases where a 
delinquent act has been determined wholly or in part by a mental or 
physical handicap. This Doctor Stafford Clark calls a ‘medical crime’, 

a crime in which the individual capacity of the criminal to refrain from 
committing the act is effectively diminished by factors both recog- 
nizable and, at some stage, treatable by medical means’. But free will, 
as the normal condition of the no individual, still remains. Good 
use is made of the Riddell Memorial Lecture on Responsibility (1951) 
by Sir Walter Moberley, which puts the position brilliantly. A belief 
in free will is not so much an abstract doctrine as a basic necessity far 
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the administration of the law. “Unless the adult members of society 
possess enough self-control and intelligence to understand and obey 
the law if they wish, social life becomes impossible in any form but that 
of a slave society.’ He further emphasizes that guilt is not an illusion. 
It is an awful reality, though not (for a Christian) the final reality. 
‘The graee of God dwarfs all calculations of merit or demerit.’ 

In the conclusion, this problem of the relative guilt of society and 
the offender tends to obscure Lord Pakenham’s vision. The reason 
does him credit: he is so overflowing with passionate sympathy for 
the man in collision with the majesty of the Law that he seeks to shift 
the burden in every way poe He certainly admits that ‘Human 
law and human penalties in accordance with human justice are in 

rinciple at least . . . sanctioned by the best Christian thinking’, but 
Liset on he writes (and this is his ‘new approach’ to crime and criminals), 
“Once we see delinquents as people who may be receiving justice, 
but may equally be receiving gross injustice at our hands, we shall 
approach each individual prisoner on ke assumption that it is at least 
possible that he ought not to be there at all. . .’. 

Now nearly everyone who has had practical contact with criminals 
is agreed that the great stumbling block to reform is their inability to 
appreciate the fact that what they did was wrong and that they 
Tease were responsible. I cannot think Lord Pakenham’s attitude 
could help them. It is Dr Moberley’s view that if he is not definitely 
pathological ‘it is disastrous to lead a man to believe that he is more 
sinned against than sinning and to imply that strenuous moral effort on 
his part is unnecessary’. We should without doubt bear one another’s 
burdens, but we cannot lead one another’s lives. It is the defect of a 
most stimulating and inspiring study that the author tends sometimes 
to forget—or seents to forget—this fact. 

FAIRFIELD 


OrIGEN, THE SONG OF SONGS: COMMENTARY AND Homies. Trans- 
lated and annotated by R. P. Lawson. (Ancient Christian Writers, 
No. 26. Longmans; 21s. 

‘While Origen surpassed all other writers in his other books, in his 
Song of Songs he surpassed himself.’ This is the judgment of St Jerome, 
writing to Pope Damasus in his dedicatory letter prefixed to his own 
translation of the two Homilies. Jerome does not give us his reasons 
for this judgment. We may conjecture, however, that for a man so 
deeply concerned with the text and the letter of the Scripture as 
St Jerome, Origen’s method of interpretation would commend itself 
most when applied—as it is in these Homilies—to a dramatic poem 
rather than to an historical narrative. For a modern reader, too, 
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igen’s mystical or spiritual interpretation of the Song of Songs 
seem in pa with the true 
Biblical imagery, than other examples of its use. 

Origen’s approach to this love-poem was not new. The rabbinic 
tradition had already seen in it a marriage-song celebrating the 
nuptials of Israel to Yahweh; and Christian commentators soon 
discerned the relevance of its imagery to the marriage of the new 
Israel, the Bride of Christ, to the Bridegroom. Origen’s work takes 
its place in an already established tradition. His own, peculiar, search 
for a threefold meaning in Scripture did, however, give rise to a new 
contribution to the Church’s bridal imagery. Approaching the 
Scriptures armed with his threefold scheme of body-soul-spirit, with 
the three senses, literal, psychical and spiritual to correspond to its 
terms, his quest for a ‘psychical’ meaning revealed to him a third 
sense. In addition to the plain literal sense of the poem, which he 
describes as an ‘epithalamion’, and the spiritual sense which it has in 
relation to the Church’s nuptials with Christ, he introduced a third 
sense. This is the ‘psychical’ sense, according to which the poem has a 
further reference to the betrothal of the Christian soul with the 
Logos. Origen may not have been the first to allude to this further 
dimension of meaning; but he is certainly the first to have established 
it definitively within the Church’s tradition of bridal imagery, and the 
first to have deepened its significance to an extent such as to secure for 
it a lasting and central place within the main stream of Christian 
spirituality. 

The translation here offered is excellent, the brief introduction and 
scholarly notes are sufficient to allow the layman to appreciate the 
text, and the student to pursue some of the more obscure or contro- 
versial questions further. On the controversial passage of the Prologue 
to the Commentary (pp. 30-35 of the present translation), there is, 
surprisingly, no mention in the notes of the criticism voiced by 
writers like Harnack and Nygren. There are a few minor errors of 
translation. On page 36, ille amor probabilis est qui Deo et animi virtutibus 
coaptatur would have been rendered less misleadingly as ‘the only 
laudable love is that which is fitting to [instead of ‘directed to’] God 
and to the powers of the soul’: on page 119, the rendering of Meso- 
chorus by ‘chorus-leader’ is both inaccurate and misses the dramatic 
significance which Origen expounds in more detail in his stage-setting 
given at the beginning of the Second Homily. These and a few even 
more unimportant slips scarcely detract from the accuracy and live- 
liness sustained throughout the translation, reaching, at times, singu- 
larly felicitous combinations of racy idiom and precision. 

R. A. Markus 
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A Hunprep Hometess Years. By Godfrey Anstruther, o.P. (Black- 
friars Publications; 22s. 6d.) 

In this valuable work Father Anstruther has collected together many 
interesting facts about the English Dominicans who lived between the 

ears 1558 and 1658, and has added the names of a number of friars 
ficherto unknown, thereby earning the gratitude not only of his 
brethren but of all lovers of the Dominican Order. Some readers 
however may be puzzled by the generous space afforded to the careers 
of three apostate friars, pe Pons. Bailey, William Sacheverell and 
the infamous Thomas Gage, but considering the repentance of the 
first two, and the alleged penitence of Gage, we can sympathize with 
the author’s desire to leave nothing unwritten that ak add to the 
completeness of his study; and we must admit that he gives pride of 
place in his history to the story of that most courageous of martyrs, 
the Venerable Robert Nutter, who before laying down his life in 
1600 spent no fewer than fifteen years in prison, being tortured un- 
snencifadly for weeks on end in Newgate in 1584. Justice is also done 
to the holy life and marvellous patience of Father Middleton, for 
thirty-three years superior of his brethren in England, ruling them for 
a oudleale period from his prison cell. Only by the merest chance 
was he robbed of the martyr’s crown. To obtain some idea of what he 
and his fellow Dominicans had to suffer it suffices to note that in his 
index Father Anstruther lists sixty-five references to various periods of 
imprisonment endured by them before 1658. 

That is the closing date of the author’s period, but it would have 
been a welcome gesture to have noted the truly extraordinary sanctity 
of Father Robert Armstrong, founder of the Hexham mission, who 
died five years later, whose holiness seems to have been such as one 
finds in the lives of the canonized. The contemporary obituary notices 
refer to him as ‘Renowned amongst the people for his sanctity, terrible 
to the demons, he brought back many families from heresy to the 
Catholic faith’. Fifty years after his death the Catholics in those parts 
still spoke of his remarkable holiness, as was witnessed by the provin- 
cial, Father Thomas Worthington, in 1710. 

The book is excellently printed, but it is a pity that the ruins of the 
old Dominican priory at Rhuddlan pictured on the dust-cover are 
nowhere named in the volume. 

WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 


Tue Sprritans. A History of the Congregation of the Holy Ghost. 
By Henry J. Koren, c.s.sp. (Duquesne University, U.S.A.; Cloth 
$6.50, paper $5.75.) 

Once one has recovered from the extreme Americanism of the 
appearance of this volume, the book itself is admirable. Let him forget 
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the title of the book, the jacket, even the size (10 x 6 x 14, pp. xxix and 
641), and then will the reader on this side of the Atlantic be able to 
enjoy the complete story of the Holy Ghost Fathers—Péres du S. 
Esprit—as they are everywhere known in England and France, at 
least, as well as throughout the West Indies. 

This meticulously documented history covers all the ground, 
describing the work the Congregation has accomplished, not only at 
home, but also in the colonies, using that term in its broadest sense. 
1703, 1792, 1804 are dates to remember, when the Congregation 
was founded by Father Claude Francis Poullart des Places, when it 
was practically extinguished, and when it was restored to life. But not 
till 1848 did it really begin to flourish. That was when the Ven. Francis 
Libermann together with his followers, of the Holy Heart of Mary 
Congregation, threw in their lot with it, very much as St Bernard 
with his friends joined the early Cistercians, becoming their second 
founder, the title that is actually given to Libermann in the case of the 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost. 

The value of the life and work of this servant of God, convert 
Alsacian Jew, cannot be overestimated. Among other things, he 
understood so clearly the difficulties under which ecclesiastically the 


colonies had been labouring. Local Governments had usurped and . 


were exercising authority that was not theirs: local bishops, i.e. Vicars 
Apostolic, in some cases were submitting to this; while in other places, 
for want of bishops, Prefects Apostolic, or even merely Vice-Prefects, 
were supposed te in control and yet were able to exercise very little 
authority indeed. 

The Holy Ghost Fathers and Brothers have looked after leprosaria, 
prisons and houses of correction. They hoped, nevertheless, that one 
or other or all of these important works would be undertaken later on 
by other religious orders or institutes, because their great ideal was 
education, the education especially of the Negroes and of all backward 
and hitherto abandoned people in the colonies. The Fathers were also 
called upon to take over the work of training men for the priesthood, 
and actually still have the direction of certain seminaries. In point of 
fact, they were never intended to be missionaries pure and simple, for 
they have always had a mission to fulfil in the Christian countries of 
Europe and America. It is on record, however, as this history shows, 
that if there has ever been difficulty in finding subjects for particular 
work, it has not been for lack of men eager to go out to és distant 
missions. 

In the vast continent of Africa, the mission field proved much too 
large for the Holy Ghost Fathers alone. Later on, the Society of African 
Missions in 1862, and in 1878 the White Fathers, were founded, and 
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went out to help in the work, as other modern Congregations have 
done in different parts of the world. 

Lancastershire, on page 258, is surely only a misprint; but all the way 
through the bulky volume it is slightly irritating to the English reader, 
accustomed as he is to hearing of the doings of Propaganda, to see that 
Roman institution always referred to as the Propaganda. Such a tiny 
blemish as this, however, is immediately swamped by the absorbing 
interest of the book—in all that is given, for example, concerning the 
Ven. Libermann’s spiritual teaching, which was essentially robust and 
practical; in what is recorded too of the opposition originally to the 
very idea of local, not to call them native, vocations, as well as of the 
difficulty experienced in trying to instill into the minds of Catholics 
belonging to African tribes, or people of African descent, the ideal of 
Christian marriage. 

RaymunD Devas, 0.?. 


MACHIAVELLI AND THE RENAISSANCE. By Federico Chabod. (Bowes 
and Bowes; 30s.) 

Professor Chabod is one of the most distinguished of Italian 
historians and this volume contains the translation of four of his 
essays published between 1924 and 1952. 

The essay of widest interest is that on “The Concept of the Renais- 
sance’. The nineteenth-century belief that there was a Renaissance, 
which followed abruptly on the Middle Ages and which may be 
sharply contrasted with it, is becoming very outmoded among 
pos aes historians. Those who still cling to it should be delighted 
with Professor Chabod’s vivacious re-statement of their case. Those 
who, like this reviewer, consider that a Renaissance was a recurrent 
phase throughout the long history of medieval civilization will feel 
that Professor Chabod’s enthusiasm has — him towards special 
pleading. Few medievalists would agree that in the Middle Ages 
classical antiquity ‘was purely an ornament, a decorative foliage, a 
stylistic pattern’; from Aristotle to Ovid it had become integral to 
wail thought. They will note that ‘the excellence of man’ was a 
theme in the twelfth century as well as in the fifteenth, and that the 
‘delight in living’, Professor Chabod’s other quattrocento ‘novelty’, 
was only a variant of the emphasis on the joys of heightened sensibility 
common in the ‘Spring Songs’ and in the ‘Romans Courtois’. 

The other three essays deal with Machiavelli. Professor Chabod is 
the Director of the Croce Institute at Naples. It was Croce who first 
wrote of Machiavelli’s ‘austere and painful moral awareness’. Those 
who consider that Machiavelli was frequently Machiavellian and that 
‘Il Duce’ was the embodiment of ‘Il Principe’ will regret the Crocean 
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framework of Professor Chabod’s research. The preface to the volume 
by Professor d’Entreves is characterized by expected brilliance and by 
unexpected charm. 


GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


Tue MysticaL THEOLOGY OF THE EASTERN CuuRCH, By Vladimir 
Lossky. (James Clarke; 16s.) 

Dr Vladimir Lossky’s Essai sur la Théologie Mystique de I’Eglise 
d’ Orient was published in Paris in 1944. It isa most admirable introduc- 
tion to perk vo theology and teaching and we must be grateful to the 
Fellowship of St Alban and St Sergius for at last having it translated. 
It contains some unintentional travesties of Catholic teaching. It often 
presupposes an antithesis between Catholicism and Greek and Russian 
orthodoxy where in fact they are in agreement. But that is as often 
the fault of the poorer kind of Catholic propagandist as of Dr Lossky. 
Few modern books convey so clearly our common Patristic heritage. 

G.M. 


Gop’s Treg. Essays ON DANTE AND OTHER Matters. By Kenelm 

Foster, 0.P. (Blackfriars Publications; 10s. 6d.) 

Though some of the fourteen essays composing this volume have 
been previously published we must be grateful to Father Foster for 
collecting them and adding others to form a single book. They range 
from six essays on Dante to subjectsas diverse asa philosophical examina- 
tion and correction of Mr Aldous Huxley’s distinction between two 
‘selves’ in man, the distinctive characteristic of St Thomas’s genius, 
French seventeenth-century literature, and the lives of Savonarola and 
Rosmini. 

The Dante essays constitute the heart of the book, not only because 
of their number but because they set the tone, so to speak, for all the 
others. As a layman in this matter I am not competent to judge the 
originality and finality of two of these contributions (chapters II and 
III) to Dante scholarship, but it would be surprising if the particularly 
difficult allegory and the symbol here discussed have ever been ex- 

unded with greater learning, acuteness and lucidity. The general 
reader should find chapter IV easier to follow and of absorbing interest. 
He will probably not ioe realized that despite the extensive discussion 
of Dante’s treatment and classification of sins in the Inferno, nobody 
has really asked what general notion of evil is implied by the poem as 
a whole. Father Foster supplies a closely reasoned answer: the pre- 
dominant evil in Dante’s hell is injustice, understood as the violation of 
thenatural bond of love between men; when to the violation of reason 


is added the injury done by the betrayal of the bond of trust between 
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human minds, evil reaches its maximum destructiveness in ingratitude, 
pride being rooted in the rejection of another’s love. The insight 
revealed by this masterly essay is not only theological and spiritual = 
also, if the word may be here allowed, poetic. Insight of this kind 
enables Father Foster to give in his opening essay the finest and most 
moving statement known to me of Dante’s special quality as a Christian 

t. This he traces from the poet’s ‘innocent in-breathing of the 
natural world’, through a reverence for natural reason upon which 
moral criticism is based, to the placing of the end of life in an act of 
knowledge, an integrated vision of ‘the mysterious variety-in-unity’ of 
being, a vision in which the poet sees ‘the radiance of his own con- 
templative mind as a mirror fi the deity’ and, possessed by this radiance, 
is ‘in-Godded’. 

This movement from knowledge to contemplation and love unites 
in Dante the philosopher and the poet, and in Father Foster the 
philosopher and the literary critic. Father Foster’s own practice as a 
critic reveals the basic requirement of a sensitive response to the written 
word and an ability to relate the parts to each other and to the whole; 
but to this he adds, not the assumed superiority of a judge, but some- 
thing rarer, an essential sympathy based on that capacity to know and 
to love which in all intellectual beings transcends, as he tells us in a 
different connection, the limitation of their individual existence, and 
above all on a sense of the glory of human nature. Ultimately it is 
reverence for the mystery of human personality that gives Father Foster 
his strength as a critic—his omni for human thoughts, feelings, 
heroism and artistic creativity. This binds these diverse essays into a 


unity. In these days of aesthetic, psychological, sociological or “existen- 
tialist’ literary criticism it is impressive and heartening to find some- 
ee intellectual reasoning combined with reverence 
for the wonder and mystery of being exemplified so fruitfully in the 
practical task of literary interpretation and understanding. 

A. A. PARKER 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Dear FATHER EpiTor, 

May I take some of your — to comment on the last page of 
Mr Bergonzi’s interesting article, printed in your September number? 
My remarks concern two references which appear on that page: to 
Dante’s attitude to the damned lovers in his aia and to Newman’s 
opinion about ‘Christian literature’. I would suggest that if Mr 
Bergonzi had understood Dante’s attitude a little better he might have 
been less ready to endorse, as he seems to do, Newman’s very negative 
conception of ‘Christian literature’. I am suggesting, in other words, 
that canto V of the Inferno is a specimen of Christian literature. This 
view cannot be demonstrated in a few lines, but it may at least be 
recommended to your readers’ attention. 

‘Dante’, says Mr Bergonzi, ‘would surely have liked to forgive 
Paolo and Francesca . . . were they not already damned and in hell.’ 
But who, I ask, put this charming pair in hell if not Dante himself? 
He did not find his Inferno ready made; he invented it. Dante (need it 
be saidz) never really visited hell; the Dante in the poem, the protago- 
nist who goes through the world of the dead, is as much a part of 
the poem as the people he meets on his way. This observation is not as 
banal as it may seem; for the fundamental mistake of most Romantic 
criticism of the Inferno—and it reappears in Mr Bergonzi’s comment— 
was precisely to blur the distinction between Dante the poet and Dante 
the protagonist of his poem. And the effect of this, of course, was to 
suppose that the emotions expressed by the Dante in the poem were 
those of Dante the poet at the moment of writing the poem. And so 
it came to be assumed, quite arbitrarily, tliat the Dante-protagonist’s 
compassion for Francesca indicates some degree of otal complicity 
in her sin of Dante the poet. I do not of course deny that that com- 
passion may indicate that the poet had himself been a carnal sinner to 
some extent; indeed I hold—for reasons I cannot go into here—that it 
does indicate this; for the poet, in his poem, is judging himself(probably 
his past self, at any rate his other self{—other than his self as writing and 
judging) as much as he is judging the sinners he meets on his fictitious 
voyage. His description of the protagonist-Dante’s compassion for 
Francesca is precisely his way of judging himself. 

These remarks are not, I think, irrelevant to the wider issue raised 
by the quotation from Newman; an issue so wide that I can only touch 
on it here: the question whether Newman was right in deciding that 
Christian literature is an impossibility. This is a pretty drastic decision, 
surely, and one that should not pass unquestioned, even when com- 
mended by Newman’s authority. ‘From the nature of the case’, he 
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says, ‘you cannot have a Christian literature.’ Why not? Because 
‘literature is a study of human nature’, and ‘it is a contradiction in 
terms to attempt a sinless literature of sinful man’. Now that may sound 
very conclusive, but what exactly does it mean? Let me repeat his 
argument. Literature is a study of man; but man is sinful; ergo 
(implicitly) literature is a study of sinfulness; ergo (explicitly) literature 
cannot be Christian. The second ergo must follow from the first, if it 
follows from anything. But does it follow? Is it so clear that a study — 
that takes sinful man as its subject-matter cannot be Christian? Then 
what about moral theology? Or the sermons of Newman himself? It 
may be answered of course that what Newman meant by ‘literature’ 
is precisely a description of sinfulness such that the describer is somehow 
involved in the sins he describes. Now this may be what he meant; it 
is not what he said. And if it is what he meant, was he not begging the 


whole question? 


For one can’t have it both ways. Either literature is being called 
Christian or non-Christian simply because of its subject-matter; or it 
is so called because of something else as well—the belief or lack of 
belief, that it presupposes, or the moral categories that it implies, more 
or less deliberately, or in general its ‘spirit’. But if we adopt the former 
way of speaking, then, surely, whatever adjective we add to ‘literature’ 
is not a characterization of literature, as such, at all; for literature, like 
any art, is not a subject-matter but a form imposed on matter. Hence to 
say that because of its subject-matter literature cannot be Christian is 
either to say nothing relevant at all about it, or it is to say that a certain 
subject-matter (sinful man) is intrinsically so un-Christian that it cannot 
possibly receive a literary form, be treated in a literary way, that 
would be in any valid sense Christian. But this again is to beg the 
question. 

The question surely is this: can the subject-matter of literature— 
which, concedo, is sinful man—ever be treated, in-formed, in a way that 
may appropriately be called Christian? And, pace Newman, I think it 
can. And in fact most people, surely, agree that it can. If I call Dante or 
Langland a Christian writer, or Hopkins or Bernanos, I expect most 
educated people to accept this description of those writers as one that 
makes sense, and that makes sense with respect to them as writers—to 
the way they handle their material (sinful man), to them as producers of 
literature, in short. Is the description to be ruled out of order because 
Dante says a lot about damnation, Langland about gluttony, avarice, 
etc., Hopkins about his near-despair, Bernanos about heaven knows 
what iniquities? Is this what Newman’s criterion of subject-matter 
implies? If so, Iam the more convinced that that criterion is useless by 
itself. But as soon as you add, or substitute, the criterion of form, you 
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re-open the whole question; you are back where you began. It should 
be clear that by ‘form’, here, I mean more than that element in a writer’s 
work which can be analysed as mere technique (rhetoric, in the old 
and neutral sense of the term). And it is within this extra-technical 
margin of the form that the Christian character of a writer is to be seen, 
if it ever can be seen. It will admittedly be hard to see, in particular 
cases; but often not impossible; and sometimes fairly easy. 

One test—when the subject-matter is evil—is a certain detachment 
on the writer’s part. Which brings me back (in conclusion) to Dante; 
for J admit that just in so far as the poet of the Inferno does not seem 
somehow detached from his subject-matter, to that extent the poem 
does not seem to be Christian. That is why I have insisted on the 
distinction Dante-protagonist and Dante-poet. If I were to cease to 
uphold this distinction, I should have to stop calling Dante a Christian 
poet. But I don’t think I need fear. 

Please excuse the length of this interjection. 

Yours fraternally, 
KENELM FOSTER, O.P. 
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